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have been expected in the direction of improved
machinery to ensure smooth co-operation among
the members of the British Common-wealth, but
nothing of the kind matured, and although leading
Dominion Ministers sat in the War Cabinet when
they happened to be in London, there was actually
no counterpart to the Imperial War Cabinet of the
previous war.
War needs brought about a huge expansion in
Government Departments. Between April 19393 when
the Ministry of Supply was instituted to procure
essential raw materials and munitions, and the end of
the war, the number of major departments rose from
about twenty to about thirty, while the number of
civil servants employed was increased by temporary
recruitment to at least double. Not only so, but the
prospect that the central administration might be
dislocated by the weight of air attack or through
invasion led to the establishment of Regional Offices,
in each of which a Regional Commissioner responsible
to the Home Office presided over area officials of the
principal ministries concerned with local needs. These
were abolished immediately after the end of the war,
but the regional system will no doubt have left its mark
in Whitehall. The war also made great demands on
local authorities, particularly in relation to civil
defence. In most cases these were met by an expansion
of staff under local control, including both paid and
voluntary workers, whose activities were guided by
the central authorities through the customary devices
such as grants-in-aid. The merging of all local fire
brigades in a single National Fire Service and the
joining together of the smaller borough police forces
with their county force are examples of a more radical